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The Nose as a Sign of Character. 


By Jesstz ALLEN FowLer. 


Lavater once said that a nose 
physiognomically good is of unspeak- 


A VARIETY 


able weight as an indication of char- 
acter. and we have only to go 
back to the early days to realize how 
much the people then thought of the 
proper development of this most con- 


spicuous feature of the face. Porta, 
De La Chambre, Albert and others 


~~ 


OF NOSES, 


speculate a good deal as to the sign of 
character that the nose indicates. To- 
day even more than in olden times the 
nose is studied as an index to a per- 
son’s —- 
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THE ROMAN NOSE. 


We therefore take pleasure in call- 
ing attention to some of the most im- 
portant features concerning this very 
interesting part of our physiognomy. 

When a head has been covered with 
a large amount of hair, and the hair 
again covered by a large and beautiful 
hat, we have undertaken to delineate 
a person’s partial character by the 
nose and other features of the face, 
as we find that there are distinguish- 
ing traits of character which corre- 
spond in head and face, and our ex- 
perience has told us that there are 
rules for estimating some points of 
the disposition of an individual by the 
shape of his nose. We will therefore 
divide the nose into five principal 
classes, and from these subdivide 
them into other varieties, as, for in- 
stance: 

(1) The 
nose. 

(2) The Greek or artistic nose. 

(3) The Jewish or commercial 
nose. 


Roman or executive 
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(4) The Celestial or inquisitive 


nose. 


(5) The 
nose. 

From these we have the Cogitative 
nose, the Apprehensive nose, the Mel- 
ancholic nose, the Inquisitive nose, the 
Combative nose, the Irritable nose, the 
Aggressive nose, the Defensive nose, 
the Toper’s nose, the Secretive nose, 
the Confiding nose, and the Acquisi- 
tive nose. 

We find, further, that we cannot 
take up the subject of noses without 
recognizing that various nations have 
formed a nose peculiarly their own. 
We have seen that the Roman Nose- 
is executive; the Greek Nose artistic; 
the Jewish Nose commercial; while 
the American Nose is a combination of 
the Grecian and Roman; the Ger- 
man Nose is broad; the English Nose 
is thick and wide at the nostrils; the 
Irish Nose is one of self-defense, in- 
quisitive and_ slightly retrousse 
among the lower classes, and Greco- 
Roman among the higher classes ; the 
French Nose is thin and sharp; the 
Russian Nose is snubo-celestial among 
the low classes, and strong or com- 


Snub or undeveloped 
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_A COMMERCIAL NOSE. 
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AN ECONOMICAL NOSE, 


manding in the higher classes; the 
Laps and Finns have flat noses; the 
Indian American has an aggressive, 
crooked nose; the Negro has a flat- 


tened and shortened nose; the Mon- 
golian Nose is a variety of the celes- 
tial, with a combination of the snub- 
flattened appearance. 


THE ROMAN NOSE. 


We will first study the Roman or 
-executive type. This nose indicates a 
full degree of energy, decision and 
-aggressiveness. It is the nose of the 


A COMMERCIAL NOSE. 


A GRECIAN NOSE. 


conqueror, and has sometimes been 
called “the royal nose,” and there are 
many illustrations on coins, in marble, 
and among portraits, to show that the 
conquerors of the world have pos- 
sessed this form and outline. It is 
the nose of power and dominion, and 
seeks personal aggrandizement, and 
pushes toward its object with energy, 
stern determination, and an utter dis- 
regard for the little courtesies of life. 
It is the nose that stréngly projects, 
and has a ridge, or unharmonious pro- 
jection, at the nasal bone near the 
root. \s 


Among the ancient artists, we find 
that Jupiter, Hercules and Minerva 
were given this kind of a nose. Proofs 
of this characteristic nose can be 
found in Julius Cesar, Lord Welling- 


AN ACQUISITIVE NOSE. 
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ton, Charlemagne, Columbus, Robert daunted courage, steadfastness of 
Bruce, Queen Elizabeth, Andrew purpose, and even a reckless disregard 
Jackson, Winfield Scott, Zachary for personal safety. 

Taylor, and others. These persons all THE GREEK NOSE. 

showed great power of endurance, un- This is a naturally refined and artis- 


AN INTERESTING GROUP, OFZNOSES, 
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ANALYTICAL 


tic type of nose, and persons possess- 
ing it are lovers of the beautiful in na- 
ture and in art. As its name indi- 
cates, it comes from the wonderful 
art-loving Greeks, in whose physiog- 
nomy it was a prominent characteris- 
tic. It is the nose not only of artists, 
but of poets, and of persons highly 
cultured and refined. It is the most 
even and symmetrically formed nose 





MELANCHOLIC 


SUSPICIOUS 


there is, although large and project- 
ing, but has no unevenness. The an- 
cient sculptors gave this nose to Juno, 
Venus and Apollo, and all the rest of 
their more refined deities. Persons 


SELFISH AND ENERGETIC 
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WEAK AND LEANING 


possessing this type of nose will exert 
themselves in lines of work which 
harmonize with their individual tastes, 
but they find it difficult to engage in 
pursuits which are in opposition to 
their tastes. 


Among the illustrious examples of 
persons possessing this kind of nose 
we might mention Canova, Rubens, 
Titian, Raphael, Milton, Spencer, Ad- 
dison, Byron, Madam de Stael, Mrs. 
Hemans, Hannah More, Maria Edge- 
worth, Isabella of Castile, Catherine II 
of Russia, Heloise, Petrarch’s Laura, 
Dante’s Beatrice, and Beatrice Cenci, 
among others. 


It shows to a much better advan- 
tage on the face of a woman than on 
a man, for it agrees or corresponds 
with her superior refinement of char- 
acter. It shows a sense of perfection, 
not only in a person’s work, but in the 
things that surround him. 


When the Greek Nose combines 
with the.Roman, it forms a very beau- 
tiful outline. 
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THE JEWISH OR COMMERCIAL NOSE. 


This. form of nose is found com- 
monly among men of commerce, and 
almost universally among the He- 
brews or Jews. Its strong character- 
istic manifests itself in trading, and 
all successful traders generally have 
this acquisitive, penetrating, commer- 
cial, traveling, antiquarian and Syrian 
nose. It possesses a curve about half- 
way down its length, and often pro- 
jects beyond the opening’ of the nos- 
tril over the upper lip. In the pic- 
tures of the Egyptians, Phoenicians, 
Syrians and Jews, we find this type of 
nose very general. It is sometimes 
called the “hawk nose,” because the 
septum is elongated, and forms almost 
a beak by its length. 

When traveling in the East, we 
found many examples of this type 
among the Arab Jews, and these were 
known for their trading disposition. 

This nose signifies shrewdness, 
worldly wisdom, insight into charac- 
ter, and ability to amass property. It 
is the width of the nose rather than 
the length that gives it its acquisitive, 
economical, saving disposition. This 
nose is so well known that it hardly 
needs any illustration, but the follow- 
ing will serve as good types, namely, 
those possessed by Mahommet, Coreg- 
gio, Vespasian and Peter Stuyvesant. 


THE CELESTIAL OR INQUISITIVE NOSE. 
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CELESTIAL 
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SNUB 


This nose is generally recognized as 
belonging to the fair sex. It resem- 
bles the snub nose in length, but the 
point turns up instead of being round 
at the apex. It is a delicately chiseled 
nose, and generally shows inquisitive- 
ness, or, as some have said, the per- 
petual interrogation point. It is the 
nose that seeks dependence upon oth- 
ers, and persons possessing this type 
generally look up to those possessing 
a Roman or Commercial nose, as great 
strength of character, independence of 
mind, and power to stand alone do 
not come into the category of virtues 
connected with this type. The Gibson 
girl possesses this outline to perfec- 
tion. As most men admire women 
who look up to them for aid and coun- 
sel, there is no lack of admirers among 
the sterner sex for this style of nose in 
womankind. 

The true celestial nose presents a 
continuous inner curve, or concavity, 
from the root to the tip, where it 
slopes off in a point to the upper lip. 

Persons possessing this nose make 
good inspectors among women, be- 
cause they are bound to find out all 
the information they seek, though 
sometimes to the annoyance of those 
whom they interrogate. It is the nose 
that detects delicate perfumes or dis- 
agreeable odors ; an escape of gas, for 


instance, would be readily recognized 
by the person possessing such a nose, 
while the commercial nose would not 
show this capacity. Such a nose also 
takes -some pleasure, even delight, 
from the odors that emanate from a 
restaurant or kitchen in the prepara- 
tion of a dinner, or the scent from the 
pine, spruce and fir forests. 


THE SNUB OR BABY NOSE, 


This is the type of nose which 
shows weakness and undevelopment. 
In babies it indicates helplessness and 
the tendency to lean upon some 
stronger person. It accompanies a 
mind that is unable to decide matters 
for itself, and generally a person hesi- 
tates, procrastinates, or puts off until 
to-morrow what is not definitely 
marked out or decided n. 

It is a nose that is flattened and 
shortened, and it stands in no symmet- 
rical form to the face. It is just the 
antipode of the Roman, for just where 
the Roman Nose begins to show a 
convexity, the Snub Nose begins to 
show a concavity ; hence it rounds out 
and bends in, and gives the look of 
weakness, instead of that of strong re- 
solve. It has seldom been on the 
faces of men and women who have 
accomplished any ‘great purpose in 
life, or built up any magnificent work, 
or undertaken any gigantic enterprise. 
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It generally accompanies a person 
who passes along without having 
many ripples, or much to contend 
with, and it. leaves the harder, sterner 
problems of life to be solved by the 
ones -who have a Roman, Commercial 
or Grecian Nose. 

It shows a lack of Firmness, Self- 
Esteem and Combativeness; hence it 
is known by the title, “Baby Nose,” 
as one would not expect an infant to 
have responsibility placed upon it; 
neither would we expect to place on- 
erous tasks upon the person with this 
weak and undeveloped feature. A 
few exceptions may be recalled of 
men who have accomplished some spe- 
cial purpose with a nose of this de- 
scription, but they are rare and ex- 
ceptional. Then, again, many persons 
conquer difficulties by silent forces, 
and may be considered great. Such 
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persons may possess small noses, and 
may never be known to fame by com- 
peting with others in a personal, pub- 
lic or popular way. Their portraits 
are not circulated far and near, and 
their influence is rather in the home 
than in building destinies Or overcom- 
ing opposition. It is recorded that 
James I., George I., the Emperor 
Paul of Russia, and Kosciusko pos- 
sessed this kind- of nose. If the 
maxim is true that we are led by our 
noses, then it would seem that the 
Snub Nose proved the reasonableness 
of this old saying, because it lacks 
those salient characteristics that ena- 
ble it to take the lead. While this 
nose is suitable on the face of a child, 
it is altogether out of place on the 
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face of a man who has to take respon- ~ 


sibilities, and even upon that of a 
woman who has any active, executive 
work to perform. 

MISCELLANEOUS TYPES. 

While there are five principal noses, 
we mentioned a number of others that 
did not come under this classification, 
and which were really combinations, 
as well as variations, which are true 
to life, and'may help our readers to 
better understand their neighbors who 
possess them. 

One is the Cogitative Nose, which 
is broad in the Wings of the nose, and 
accompanies the ability to invent new 
schemes of work, and to always have 
a new plan ready to take the place of 
the one that is defunct. The shape of 
this nose takes its name from its ca- 
pacity for close meditation, intense, 
concentrated thought, and ingenuity 


in working out new ideas. 
THE APPREHENSIVE NOSE. 

This type of nose. indicates fear, 
and corresponds with the organ of 
Cautiousness. A person having this 
nose is on the anxious seat, and is 
constantly looking out for the turn of 
events. Such a person generally 
shows a deep insight into character, 
and a forecast that predicts what ‘is 
likely to take place. The septum dips 
down slightly ‘below the curve, or 
wing, of the nose, but does not slant 
downward as much as the melancholic 
nose. By excessive exercise of the 
organ of fear, a person may become 
highly suspicious and distrustful of 
others. 

THE MELANCHOLIC NOSE. 

Some persons are always forebod- 
ing what the future will bring, and 
persist in looking on the dark side of 
everything. They are despondent, and 
you can always pick them out from a 


MASCULINE AND FEMININE NOSE, 
NATIVE OF INDIA, 
BABY NOSE, 
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large number of people and tell them 
by the dip of the nose, or the slant 
from the wings downward. The point 
of the nose covers up a good deal of 
the upper lip, and we find that good 
examples are seen in the pictures of 
Calvin, Dante, Spencer, John Knox, 
Bishop Gardiner and others, who 
have the opposite type of nose from 
Frederick the Great, William Pitt, 
Nelson and Martin Luther. | 


THE INQUISITIVE NOSE. 


In the case of the inquisitive nose, 
we find that the horizontal length from 
the lip outward is sharp and well de- 
fined. When a person has but little 
fear, and a great deal of inquisitive- 
ness, the nose is inclined to turn up 
and stand out from the cheek. Per- 
sons with this. type of nose are always 
prying into secrets, getting hold of 
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the plans of others, and make good. 
detectives, teachers and searchers af- 
ter truth. 


THE COMBATIVE NOSE. 


This nose evidently takes its 
strength from the organ of Combat- 
iveness, and we find the indication of 
a disposition to fight, contend, dispute 
and argue, as all our debaters are em- 
inent examples of this fact. The nose 
is not so straight as the Grecian; it is 
generally somewhat hooked and con- 
vex in its center, and shows the power 
to conquer, as well as overcome im- 
pediments. 


THE IRRITABLE NOSE. 


A person possessing this nose has a 
combination of Destructiveness and 
Combativeness, with an active devel- 
opment of Approbativeness. These 
faculties make the person. very sensi- 
tive, quick to take offense, and irri- 
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tated by circumstances which are con- 
trary to their plans. He is generally 
sought to defend his friends, espe- 
cially those who are weak and timid, 
and there is generally manifested a 
sharp point in the center of the nose, 


a little below that seen on the Roman — 


Nose. It is sometimes called the 

“nose of relative defense,” and allied 

to patriotism, and is often found 

among the French and Swiss people. 
THE AGGRESSIVE NOSE. 

This nose is seen largely in all per- 
sons who enjoy attacking whatever 
they consider requires strength of 
character. It differs somewhat from 
the relative defence, irritable and com- 
bative noses, and we find the point of 
the nose is higher up and nearer the 
eyes, and the nose takes a straight 
downward course below this point, 
which is not the case with the nose of 
the relative defence, which stands out 
sharp and pointed at its apex. Per- 
sons having the Aggressive Nose are 
always getting into hot water, as the 
saying is; they enjoy arduous tasks, 
and think nothing of provoking a 
quarrel and differing in opinion from 
both friends and enemies. The Eng- 
lish are said to have the Aggressive 
Nose, or the faculty to attack, more 
largely than any of their neighbors; 
while the French, as we have said, 
have the faculty of relative defence, 
and fight for the glory of their coun- 
try rather than for conquest. 


THE TOPER’S NOSE. 


The Toper’s Nose, as the name in- 
dicates, is formed from the irregular 
habits of the individual who possesses 
it. Alcoholic habits indicate disease, 
and disease produces an unsightly 
shape. It is generally highly colored, 
and although erysipelas may show it- 
self in the nose similar to that of a 
toper’s, yet, notwithstanding this fact, 
the toper’s nose is a distinct type of its 
own, 


THE SECRETIVE NOSE. 
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This nose resembles the Cogitative 
somewhat in the fact that the breadth 
of the wings, next to the face, indi- 
cates the faculty of Secretiveness. It 
corresponds with the breadth of the 
head above and slightly behind the 
ears. We find this characteristic in all 
persons who have an expanded apex 
or end of the nose. 

_ A good illustration of this nose is 
seen in the American Indian and the 
Chinese, and alt persons who seek con- 
cealment and lie low, or keep dark, as 
the saying is. It is seen in persons 
who like to button up their coats to 
the chin, who wear a high collar and 
tight cravat; and in ladies who wear 
a tight-fitting dress, and who encase 
the neck, and, in fact, form a compari- 
son with those who delight in low- 
necked dresses and loose clothes. 

‘THE CONFIDING NOSE. 


The indications of this nose are 
seen through the curves of the wings 
being narrower and more contracted 
than those of the Secretive Nose. It 
corresponds with a narrow side head, 
while the broad wings correspond with 
the broad head in the region of Se- 
cretiveness. 

THE ACQUISITIVE NOSE. 


The Acquisitive Nose is found on 
persons who have a thickness just 
above the wings and opposite to self- 
defence, which is largely represented 
in the Jews. It gives breadth to the 
nose above the wings. It corresponds 
in the head to the width in the temples, 
which gives large Acquisitiveness, and 
persons who are very economical, and 
make a little go a long way, have this 
type of nose. Stephen Girard, a 
Frenchman by birth, who was the 
founder of the Girard College, Phila- 
delphia, who amassed a large fortune 
in this country, and who left two mil- 
lion dollars for the erection and sup- 
port of the college which bears his 
name, possessed this type of nose, 
Astor was another example of this 
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nose, which is also seen in the Arab 
and the Negro. The sign is not largely 
developed in the typical American 
face, and we do not find that Uncle 
Sam is noted so much for his saving 
propensities as he is for circulating, 
scattering and using his wealth when 
he has it. The desiré to save inde- 
pendently of acquiring can be recog- 
nized at a point nearer the center of 
the nose than that of acquiring wealth, 
and it is noticeable in some people 
that they can save better than acquire ; 
while others can acquire but not save. 
We have noticed that men acquire and 
women save, as a rule. 
THE AMERICAN NOSE. 

As we were taught in our Law 
Course, by Professor Russell, that the 
American nation was hardly old 
enough to form a true national type, 
we might say the same of its features. 
In a general way, however, the fea- 
tures correspond with the Motive 
Temperament which is largely repre- 
sented in the American people. Thus 
the features are sharp and prominent, 
compared with the English and Ger- 
man, or the Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic 
races. The combative, energetic and 
relative defense faculties are all large- 
ly represented, and this corresponds 
with our knowledge of the historical 
men who have helped to form Ameri- 
can history. 

THE GERMAN NOSE. 

The nose of the German, or Teu- 
ton, is broader, but less prominent 
than that of the American, which it 
resembles in the outlines of the ridge. 
Such characteristics as the following 
are fully represented : Secretiveness, 
inquisitiveness, acquisitiveness, econ- 
omy, apprehensiveness, comparison, 
analogy and discovery. Jean Paul 
Richter forms a very fine example of 
the German Nose. 

THE ENGLISH NOSE. 

"The prominence above the center, 

in the region known as that of attack, 
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is more largely developed in the Eng- 
lish than in the American or Ger- 
man; in fact, it more closely résem- 
bles the Roman than any other form. 
It is thicker, and has wider nostrils 
than the American; consequently, it 
indicates aggressiveness, with the ob- 
ject to conquer, which is accompanied 
by great force of character. Lord 
Wellington was a good example of 
this type of nose; so was Cardinal 
Newman and Mr. Gladstone. All had 
warriors’ noses, and each showed pa- 
tience, endurance and stubborn tenac- 
ity. 
THE IRISH NOSE. 

The classical type of the refined 
Irishman shows in the Greek and Ro- 
man nose, but a large majority of the 
middle class show a prominence in 
the region of self-defence and a de- 
cided depression at the root. Hence 
there is a slight tendency to turn out 
and up, though through several gen- 
erations, on American soil, it has 
blended satisfactorily with the Ameri- 
can, making a much more picturesque 
central feature of the face than ever 
before. Robert Emmet, Robert Ball 
and Sir Thomas Lipton are examples 
of this nose. 

THE FRENCH NOSE. 

The nose of the Frenchman is 
much thinner and sharper than that 
of the German, and shows a much 
smaller degree of aggressiveness than 
is indicated in persons of the aforesaid 
country. The French nose approaches 
to the Grecian type, but carries the 
characteristic of relative defense, 
which corresponds with the quick, 
spontaneous and vivacious disposi- 
tion of the French people. 

NATIONAL NOSES. 

The nose of the North American 
Indian closely resembles the Roman 
type, though it lacks the length of the 
latter. All that we have had the oppor- 
tunity of examining have shown this 
aggressive, energetic and warlike out- 
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line of nose. The nostrils are very 
large, betokening good lung power. 
Black Hawk makes a very good ex- 
ample of this type of nose. 

The nose of the Negro is somewhat 
flattened and shortened. It shows 
pugnacity, but not so much patience 
and endurance as that of the Indian. 
There are many modifications that 
have appeared in this nose through 
circumstances and educational advan- 
tages. 

The Mongolian Nose is somewhat 
more of the Celestial type than the 
Snub outline, and is seen in the Chi- 
nese and other Oriental and Eastern 
countries. 

The Malayan Nose possesses the 
characteristics of the Roman and 
Commercial, and represents warlike 
and fierce energy without the mellow- 
ing influences of mind that are shown 
in the higher cranial developments of 
the Caucasian. Thus the writer of 
“Brain and Personality,” and _ his 
school of thinkers, fail to see that 
character manifests itself in the vari- 
ous features of the face and the cere- 
bral and cranial developments. If 
they had recognized this fact, such a 
statement as the following would not 
have appeared in the 1907 edition of 
the above-named book. It says: “But, 
as in the case of animal spirits, so 
Phrenology had to disappear before 
facts.” There are facts undisputable, 
if the author of this book would only 
take the trouble to examine them. 





An Explanation of the Noses of 
Sixteen Well-Known People. 
ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

A Broad, Businesslike, Cogitative and 
Acquisitive Nose, and Apprehensive in 

the point. 
THE HON. GROVER.CLEVELAND. 

A Nose that is deep set from the 
Cheek to the Outer Rim. The Wings 
are Solid. It shows tremendous Energy 
and more Executiveness than Delicacy. 
THE LATE REV. JOSEPH PAR- 

KER, D.D 
A Short Nose, showing quickness of 
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Inspiration, great Eloquence and Ambi- 
tion. 

RICHARD CROKER, FORMER 

LEADER OF TAMMANY. 

The Nose of a General, and of a man 
who works to win. It harmonizes with 
his Basilar or Executive Brain. 

HENRY GEORGE. 

A Nose capable of attacking great is- 
sues. Its fighting propensity is promi- 
nent, and corresponds with the width of 
the head above the ears, and great 
height of head. 

DR. E. P. MILLER. 

A Nose of great Penetration and 
Foresight; the Nose of a Reformer on 
Economic, Financial and Philanthropic 
issues. This corresponds with his width 
of brow and large Conscientiousness. 

THE LATE RUSSELL SAGE. 

A Tactful, Economic and Accumula- 
tive Nose, which corresponded with his 
Scientific Insight into the question of 


Finance. 
MRS. SAGE. 

A Thoughtful, Deliberate, 
and Philanthropic Nose. 

ADELAIDE JOHNSON, THE 

SCULPTRESS. 

The Grecian and Artistic Nose, which 
is straight, firm and delicate. 

AN IRISH NOSE, SHOWING VER- 
SATILITY AND IMPRESSIBILITY. 

It is a combination of the Grecian and 
the Analytical. 

THE LATE hk. eel McKIN- 

LEY. 

A Nose that shows Thought, Caution 
and Perseverance. 

THE HON. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 

A Nose which shows the talent of the 
orator, while the dip indicates Appre- 
hension and a combination of Suspicion 
and Analysis. 

BEETHOVEN. 

A Nose that is broad above and be- 
low. It corresponds with breadth of 
the temples, and the organs of Time, 
Tune, Weight and _ Constructiveness, 
which are large. 

BOOKER WASHINGTON. 

An Ethiopian Nose—a _ Cogitative, 
Economical and Far-sighted Nose, while ~ 
the end shows Hopefulness, and the 
open nostrils show Spirit and Energy. 

REV. ARTHUR JAMIESON. 

An Aggressive Nose in the upper por- 
tion, and power of Analysis in the lower 
region. 

LAURA BRIDGEMAN, WHO WAS 
DEAF, DUMB AND BLIND. 

A Grecian and Refined Nose, which 

harmonized with her organization. 


yet Libera| 
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Salutatory Address Given at the Commencement Exercises of the 
American Institute of Phrenology. 
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By Mme. MarcuerireE LaBar, Toronto, Can. 


Mr. President, Teachers and Class- 
mates : ; 

We have met together in this Lec- 
ture Hall for the last time. Soon we 
shall bid adieu to each other and to 
these surroundings, these hundreds of 
busts, skulls, portraits, etc., but not 
without carrying with us a large por- 
tion of the knowledge which these 
busts and skulls have, in the hands of 
our teachers, suggested. Hereafter 
we shall look back upon the time at 
the Institute with fond recollections. 

To-night we have assembled to con- 
gratulate each other on the success 
that each has attained. We feel that 
it has been good for us to be here. 
_ Our studies have been exceedingly 
interesting and instructive. Our 
teachers have been successful in im- 
parting to us the Science of Phrenol- 
ogy, and with pleasure we return 
them our grateful salutation. 

We may also exchange among our- 
selves, as a class, mutual congratula- 
tions. The time has sped quickly, and 
we are now at the end of the term. 
How short the time, and how vast the 
field over which we have gone, with 
three and four lectures a day. How 
much we have yet to learn. A few 
more days, and we shall be thousands 
of miles apart, and many of us may 
never meet again. But we shall meet 
others for whom he may be able to 
do more than we have done for each 
other with our present knowledge of 
Phrenology. 

The great study and practice of this 
Science will put us on a higher plane 
of life, and increase our means of 
happiness. The memory of our 
studies here will always turn us 
fondly and gratefully to the Ameri- 


can Institute of Phrenology, and to 
the Fowler & Wells Company. 

In the future we shall often recall 
the cordial spirit in which Dr. Dray- 
ton enabled us to look into the history 
atid philosophy of the Science; his 
scientific lectures made us think of the 
olden days when Phrenology was 
struggling for recognition. He has 
formed a bond of union between the 
past and the present, which has af- 
forded us no little pleasure and in- 
struction. 

Dr. Brandenburg we shall remem- 
ber with thoughts of gratitude when 
our minds recall the advice on health 
that he so earnestly sought to give us. 

Of Dr. Gardner we shall cherish a 
memory of his most valuable instruc- 
tion as we pursued our studies in 
Anatomy and Physiology. Those sub- 
jects which were difficult to interpret 
he handled with masterly skill. 

The Rev. Dr. Hyde’s lessons on 
Elocution have been most helpful and 
useful to us, as he encouraged each 
student, whether a public speaker or 
not, to keep up the practice of voice 
culture. 

Of Miss Fowler, who has with pa- 
tient toil taken us through a labyrinth 
of hard work, and made interesting 
subjects which we shall put into daily 
practice, as we go out into the worid 
of endeavor, we shall often recall her 
earnest zeal in her efforts to make «1s 
practical and scientific phrenologists. 
That we may catch her spirit of earn- 
estness is our daily desire. 

Of Mr.. Rockwood, whose genial 
lecture on Artistic Phrenology made 
us forget about time, space and every- 
thing else, for he held us for over an 
hour in closest attention, explaining 
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to us many points which were not 
mentioned by other lecturers, and 
showed us a valuable collection of 
photographs he had taken of cele- 
brated people, we shall ever recail 
with grateful recognition. 

Of Dr. McGuire, whose practical 
advice on physical culture was a treat 
of eloquence and practical advice 
combined, and to whom we tender our 
thanks. Dr. Adams’ lessons on the 
philosophy of life, of animal and 
man, left a marked impression which 
will never be forgotten. 

And last, but not least, I come to 
the Alumni. I should feel myself sin- 
gularly remiss if I overlooked them. 
They were our friends when we had 
none. We were strangers, and they 
took us in; we hungered for brotherly 
and sisterly recognition, and they 
feasted us on the bread of friendship. 
I salute you, therefore, Alumni, grate- 
fully and fraternally, in the name of 
the Class of 1907, and with this saluta- 
tion I wish to extend a word of greet- 
ing to those who are to come after us, 
to those of the Class of 1908. May 
they be as fortunate as we have been 
in picking up not only the crumbs of 
knowledge connected with our grand 
science, but may they feed, as we have 
done, on the stronger elements of 
knowledge which Phrenology has af- 
forded us. 

I therefore salute them on behalf 
of the Class in endearing and substan- 
tial words. . 

Let us now turn from salutations to 
what the great prophet, Bard, evi- 
dently knew and understood the signi- 
ficance and utility of being able to 
know one’s true self when he said: 


“O, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us; 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us 
An’ foolish notion ——” 


How much wiser would we all be if 
we really knew ourselves! Now we 
will ask the question, How many of 
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us definitely know ourselves? I, for 
one, would be doubtful in answering, 
as I am an enigma to myself. Botany 
teaches the florist to cultivate the vine, 
and the flowers, to perfect the rose. 
Zoology the study of animals and 
fishes, and how to improve their 
growth. How superlatively more 
practical and instructive is the science 
whose aim and object is to ennoble 
womanhood and exalt manhood, to 
raise the standard of the race. Hu- 
man nature appeals to me as the no- 
blest study of the world—for as much 
as man transcends all sublunary 
things, so does the study of man su- 
persede and surpass all other sub- 
jects. Just for a moment let us 
reflect on the brain of man. Can 
you anywhere throughout nature 
find a more complete mechanism? 
Is it not the masterpiece of Di- 
vine Invention? When we investi- 
gate the functions of this organ of 
the Soul, our thoughts seem to soar 
to something higher. If we are hon- 
est in our search of knowledge, it can- 
not do otherwise but ennoble our na- 
ture, for when we touch the dome” 
of the human body we touch heaven. 
What is the brain? The brain is the 
dynamo of all mental manifestations. 
It is the motor that controls all Phy- 
sical actions, and all Physiognomical 
expressions, the instrument through 
which the mind acts. The body is 
simply the tool of the brain. Each 
faculty of our minds was given us for 
an express use or abuse. Man with- 
out reason is but little if any higher 
than the monkey. For nature never 
does for man what man can do for 
himself. Does nature grow tables 
and chairs? No, only the trees. Do 
men dig coins and watches out of the 
bowels of the earth? No. Merely the 
raw ore. Well, how did we get them? 
We got them by Invention and Rea- 
son. There is nothing higher on this 
Plane of physical existence than rea- 
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son. It is the greatest gift of God to 
man. Heaven aids man, but man 
must first help himself. The reform 
of the world has been the offspring 
of man’s intellect. Yet, after all, of 
how little consequence is this imperial 
authority unless man is first king of 
himself? We have men and women 
to-day who can and do reform the 
world, but are weak unto themselves. 
You and I know of such people, do 
we not? Who is strong? The man 
who foils selfishness and guides the 
propensities by the lights of moral 
sentiment and reason. 

The baser elements of the brain 
rule only when reason is dethroned 
and morality seduced. Does brain 
make character? I should say, yes. 
For our nations are developed in ac- 
cordance with the nation’s brains; so 
if we want great nations we must first 
start by making great men. Nothing 
is educated or cultivated, improved or 
elevated except by the touch of man’s 
master-hand. The brain is the stand- 
ard of the man. -Man is good, benev- 
olent and intellectual, mean, dishonest 
and criminal by virtue of his brain— 
a mean, dishonest man has not a good 
hand no more than a good brain. 
Man studied from all points is sub- 
limely wonderful. This study inten- 
sifies our interest in humanity, and 
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fills the heart with a higher and more 
ardent devotion to Philanthropy. 
Why not learn the science that God 
has bequeathed to man for his use and 
benefit? If young men and women 
would pursue this study with one- 
third the vigor they now peruse cheap 
novels, they would’ soon become ex- 
perts in one of the highest branches 
of learning—namely, the science of 
knowing man. If you study and listen 
to nature’s laws, written so plain and 
readable, you can make no mistake. 
Make the face and head your criterion 
and you will never be deceived. Look 
how it would facilitate business to 
know whom to trust and distrust. Is 
there any accomplishment that sur- 
passes this? I must state that if the 
Philosophy of mind is true, the world 
should know it. No human hand 
should place any impediment in the 
way of its rapid extension. If not 
true, the sooner we are informed of it 
the better. For many are living un- 
der its teachings. No truth is clearer 
to reason—it is a science founded on 
the immutable laws of nature, which 
are written on the tablets of the crea- 
tion of God, and therefore will and 
must be eternal. So if you have 
never given the study of this science 
a thought, start to think from to-day, 
for humanity’s sake. 





In the Public Eye. 


A NEAR VIEW OF MRS. LYDIA KINGSMILL COMMANDER. 


A strong and interesting study in 
heredity is the subject of our sketch, 
Mrs. Lydia Kingsmill Commander, 
author, editor, lecturer, club woman 
and formerly minister. Mrs. Com- 
mander’s recently published book, 


“The American Idea,” an investiga- 
tion of “race suicide,” has attracted 
the attention of the thinking people, 
not only of this country, but of Eu- 
rope. A review of it appears in an- 
other column. 
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Pea 


Mrs. LYDIA KINGSMILL COMMANDER 


We had the privilege of interview- 
ing Mrs. Commander the other day, 
and fourid her a most attractive and 
intellectual woman. From her we 
gathered many particulars about the 
influences that shaped her mind and 
formed her purposes in life. Two 
widely different strains are united in 
her, and both manifest themselves 
plainly. 

“How did I become interested in 
reform? It was born in me,” she 
said, in answer to a question. “My 
grandfather was an English Radical, 
politically, and in religion he was a 
Unitarian—which made him a very 
advanced man for his day. My father 
was trained to value religious liberty 
and political progress—to look for- 
ward, not back. My mother came of 
a very aristocratic Irish family, whose 
boast it was that every member of it 


always had been conservative in poli- 
tics and belonged to the Church of 
England (Episcopal). Her rebellion 
against accepted ideas was not relig- 
ious, but against injustice to women. 
When she was a young girl the Civil 
War opened many kinds of work to 
women, and she begged her mother to 
allow her to work and earn money of 
her own. My grandmother was hor- 
rified at the idea, but my mother then 
determined that if ever she had 
daughters they should be prepared 
for self-support and independence. 
From early childhood I looked for- 
ward eagerly to working for my liv- 
ing. Instead of dreaming of the Prince 
Charming and wedding bells, my glo- 
rious visions were of my own work 
and money, of how independent I 
would be and what presents I could 
give to my family and friends. Above 
all I was forever conscious of fight- 
ing a battle for my sex, for I early 


Mr. HERBERT N, CASSON. 
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learned how unjust the world was to 
women.” 

“And your religious views?” we 
asked. 

“There I show my faher’s influ- 
ence,” was the reply. “I was brouglit 
up an Episcopalian. But the super- 
natural never appealed to me. As 
soon as I was able to think I doubted 
the orthodox doctrines, and as I ma- 
tured I became more and more ra- 
tional in my views.” 

Mrs. Commander began her public 
career as a Unitarian minister in Bar- 
aboo, Wisconsin, but later relinquished 
that work for literature. About three 
years ago she bétame much interested 
in the question of “race suicide” 
raised by President Roosevelt, and 
made some careful original investiga- 
tion as well as studying the popula- 
tion question thoroughly from the his- 
torical standpoint. Her book, “The 
American Idea,” is the first book on 
“race suicide,” and while its bright, 
racy style makes it as readable as a 
novel, it is packed with information 
and deep, clever thought. In 1894, at 
the International Congress of Women, 
Mrs. Commander gave an address on 
this subject. 

Notwithstanding that the “Prince 
Charming” was not the center of her 
girlish dreams, the wedding bells 
rang in due time. Mrs. Commander 
is happily, indeed, ideally married. 
Her husband is Mr. Herbert N. Cas- 
son, the author of “The Romance of 
Steel” and a number of other books. 
Mr. Casson is in the fullest sympathy 
with his wife’s progressive views. He 
is as anxious as she is to see woman 
suffrage and every other right and 
liberty for women; and he is proud 
. that she has the courage and deter- 
mination to keep her own name and 
make it famous. 

Nature has been kind to Mrs. Com- 
mander, in giving her an idealistic 
temperament, with a fine quality of 
organization. The Vital-Mental ele- 
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ments predominate. Her brain is 


-both large and active, and she has 


schooled it well, so that it responds 
readily to original thought. 

As an instance of her freedom from 

ordinary prejudices, when I asked her 
if she would will her brain to the 
American Institute of Phrenology, in- 
stead of shrinking, as many would do, 
she replied, calmly, “I have already 
willed it to a scientist, for the Univer- 
sity of Columbia.” 
_ Having a capable brain, and having 
early learned to depend on herself, 
she has developed a resourcefulness 
of mind that few women possess. Her 
faculties of Destructiveness, Self-Es- 
teem, Firmness, Conscientiousness, 
Hope, Spirituality, Benevolence, Cau- 
sality, Comparison and Human Na- 
ture are her largest and most influen- 
tial qualities. These give her un- 
usual scope of mind, independence of 
thought, resourcefulness of character 
and literary talent. She will always 
have an original way of putting 
things. She knows what she wants to 
say and is able to interest her hearers. 
Conscientiousness is a strong bulwark 
to her character, which makes her 
firm in following the ideas which she 
believes to be right. Fortunately her 
opinions are very progressive and al- 
truistic. 

Her social nature, though strong, 
is guided by intellect, so that in se- 
lecting friends she is swayed by senti- 
ment, but balanced by good judgment. 
Similarly, in selecting her husband, 
while her warm affectionate nature 
would lead to a strong emotional im- 
pulse, love would be certainly guided 
by reason. This explains her wise 
choice and happy marriage. 

Mr. Herbert N. Casson, who is fa- 
mous as a lecturer as well as an au- 
thor, is, as his picture indicates, an 
ideal mate for his wife. He has the 
Mental Temperament in predomi- 
nance, which gives him high sensi- 
tiveness, quick susceptibility and 
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HIGH CAMP—PINE HILL—IN THE CATSLILLS, 


great refinement. He is reflective, 
rather than impulsive, and does not 
regret any step to which his judgment 
assents. He is sympathetic, almost to 
a fault, yet his sympathy never shows 
weakness; it is rather that of broth- 
erly kindness. He is a natural leader 
of thought and of men, and will dare 
to do what few under the same cir- 
cumstances would attempt. 

Both husband and wife are of in- 
dependent spirit, high ideals, deep 


conscientious scruples and firm pur- 
pose. They are perfectly mated, and 
admirably suited to work together, in 
harmony and with mutual advantage. 

Their winters are spent in New 
York City, but in summer they re- 
treat to “High Camp,” their bunga- 
low at Pine Hill, in the Catskill 
Mountains, where they carry on their 
literary work, “far from the madding 
crowd’s ignoble strife.” 

J. A. F. 


Biophilism. 


By Cuartes Josian Apams, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF THE BuREAU OF BIOPHILISM. 


PERCEPTION. 

One of the great reasons for the 
confusion of psychology, and the dif- 
ferences among psychologists, is the 
forgetting of fundamental things. We 
all agree that psychology is the science 
of the mind; that the working of the 
brain is the result of the activity of the 
mind ; and that the activity of the body 
comes of the working of the brain, so 
far, at least, as action to an end is 
concerned. 


It should seem that the mind must 
be something different from the brain ; 
as the operator is something different 
from the instrument by the employ- 
ment of which he sends a message ; as 
the typewriter is something different 
from the machine with which he turns 
out copy; as the chopper is something 
different from the axe with which he 
fells the tree. 

The instrument is matter, pure and 
simple. The one who uses it is matter 
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plus something. The brain is matter. 
What is the plus something, with 
which, back of the brain, we come in 
contact, in its pureness and simplicity ? 
No one knows. But that is not won- 
derful. No more does any one know 
what matter is. In these writings, I 
have been conceiving of the mind as 
the individual within the body. 

And illustrations are coming to me 
constantly that this conception is the 
best of possible conceptions in this re= 
gard. My friend, Mr. Alberic de 
Laet, heard his little daughter Muriel 
crying. When he had located her he 
went to her. She was upstairs, in a 
dark room. As he reached her: 

“What's. the matter, my dear?” he 
asked. : 

“Can't find myself!” she sobbed. 

It seems to me that, to her, her little 
body was lost. : 

It should seem to be certain that 
the individual does often conceive of 
the body as apart from itself. A little 
girl, about Muriel’s age, was crying 
violently in her crib, in the dark. The 
mother went to her, took her in her 
arms, and tried to soothe her. 

“Am I all here, mamma?” she 
sobbed. 

“Yes,” my child,” was the reply. 
This brought : 

“I’m so glad!” 

“Why * sae 

“T thought I was a chocolate-stick, 
and that I had eaten off my legs and 
my head!” , 

The psychologist who does not go 
to the child and the lower animal 
misses the chief mines of the facts of 
his science. The two stories which I 
have related place us in the presence 
of the individual, face to face with it, 
in its apparently all but absolute inde- 
pendence. 

I have spoken a good deal of the in- 
dividual’s feeling and acting, but com- 
paratively little of its knowing. 

What is meant by knowing? We 


speak of “knowing” man, or dog, or 
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monkey, or fox, meaning a secretive 
individual, one which is “up to a trick 
or two,” who can “beat” the other, 
but who is not easily deceived ; we use 
the word knowledge in the sense of 
information, general or specific, saying 
that one knows his profession or trade 
or business, or that he knows his his- 


- tory or what is going on in the world; 


but in psychology the word has a more 
restricted sense. In experience or in- 
formation there is the involution of 
memory. There is something which 
yields facts to memory. That is per- 
ception. Psychologically speaking, 
perceiving a thing is knowing it. 

There are two things which lead up 
to a perception. They are sensation 
and attention. 

A sensation is a feeling, if one sees 
fit to so express it. But, in the pres- 
ent view, there are two sorts of feel- 
ings. There are those which are called 
the somatic, or bodily, feelings, such 
as the feelings of cold, hunger, thirst, 
the desire for sweet, sour, salt or al- 
cohol. Then there are the © feelings 
which are distinctively of one of the 
organs of sense, such as the touch of 
its Teddy Bear to the child, sweet or 
sour or salt—for these may be of the 
taste as well as of the bodily yearning 
—the perfume of the lily or the rag- 
weed, the sound, harmonious or dis- 
cordant, the color of the rose or the 
shocking of the bill-board. 

There is not a waking moment when 
one is not having sensations, both bod- 
ily and through one or more of the 
organs of the five senses—the finger- 
tips, and the rest of the cuticle of the 
tody to a lesser degree—for the organ 
of the sense of touch is less local than 
that of any other one of the senses— 
the mouth, the nose, the ears, the eyes. 

These are the five doors through 
which the individual is reached, awak- 
ened, informed, and stirred to action. 
Through them, or through one or 
more of them, the universe, and every- 
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thing in the universe, is trying to get 
to the individual. But a little attention 
will show how comparatively very few 
things do really reach any one of us. 
This is because nothing can reach the 
individual without his opening the 
door, so to speak, for it to enter. You 
may knock at your friend’s door, but, 
if he is not in, if you are not heard, or 
if, for any other reason, he does not 
open to you, you might as well not 
have called. 


Some things take our attention, and 
we admit them; some because of their 
intensity; some because of their per- 
sistency; some because of their 
strangeness; some because of their 
kinship with things already admitted. 
One would be apt to attend to a blast 
of a trumpet under almost any ordi- 
nary circumstances; indeed, one can 
hardly conceive of a set of circum- 
stances under which he would not 
admit a blast of a trumpet. And what 
is true of this striking presentation to 
the ear is as true of an equally strik- 
ing presentation to any other door of 
the soul or sense-organ. You walk 
on the shore of an estuary of the sea. 
When you reach home your boots are 
muddy and your feet wet. Of this you 
are not aware till it is mentioned. 
Why? You have seen a splendid 
swamp-rose ; have gone for it over the 
marshes; and are still absorbed by it. 
The widow of the Bible won her case, 
not because the judge saw that it was 
just, but because he did not want to be 
bothered by her constant coming and 
appealing. So the weed which is ever 
springing up by your front-door will 
sooner or later have your attention. 
Your friend’s favorite flower is a lit- 
tle, modest pink bell; and he tells you 
that he saw it often before he plucked 
it—that whenever he went into the 
woods it was peeping from the more 
pretentious vegetations at his feet. I 
well remember spending a whole day 
looking for a bird whose note I did 
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not remember having heard. Towards 
the close of the day I got it within 
range of my opera-glasses. It was a 
song-sparrow. But there was some- 
thing wrong with its throat. Had it 
not been for the strangeness of its 
note it would not have taken my atten- 
tion. That is the point. I remember 
that once, when I was doing the 
churches of London, a Scotchman 
came up to me and said: 

“You’re'a wise man!” 

I naturally wanted to know why he 
had reached such an astonishing con- 
clusion. 

“The man who dresses like every 
one else attracts no attention!” 

My only reason for not going and 
buying a conventional suit at once was 
that my finances were at the low-water 
mark. 

One is apt to attend to things which 
are kindred to the things which he 
has already admitted to his companion- 
ship, because of his natural adaptabili- 
ties and his calling in life. The orni- 
thologist is ever looking for a new 
bird; the psychologist for some mani- 
festation of human nature; the 
preacher for something which will 
serve him as an illustration. It is said 
that some men are so correlated by na- 
ture with gold that they will find a 
mine where no one else dreamed of its 
being. I shall never forget how the 
finest rifleman I ever knew would 
seem to look a squirrel into existence 
in the fork of a tree. 

There comes to my mind an illustra- 
tion of how one may be oblivious to 
even a striking presentation when his 
attention is taken by something else. 
I was lecturing in psychology. I was 
speaking on the point now under con- 
sideration. I was pointing out the ne- 
cessity of heeding. I became aware of 
the clicking of a typewriter. I asked 
my hearers if they heard it. It was 
evident that they did. Had they heard 
it before I called their attention to it? 
I did not press the question. I did not 
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care that it should appear that any- 
thing could take any one’s attention 
from the way in which I had been put- 
ting things. But I told them I had not 
been interrupted because of my anx- 
iety to get the important things which 
I had in my mind into their minds. 
They smiled. So did I. But the im- 
portant thing is that they saw the 
proposition which I was attempting to 
convey. 

A bit of knowledge—a perception— 
is a complex thing. I have just made 
a mistake—something which it is so 
easy to do with the typewriter, I find— 
and taken from an upper waistcoat 
pocket a fountain-pen to make the 
necessary correction. I have a percep- 
tion of that pen. It is smooth to the 
touch; it has the faint taste of gutta 
percha; it has the smell of that mate- 
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rial, especially when heated ; there is a 
sound of twisting when I take off the 
cap; and I see that the holder is black, 
that the clip-clap is a steel-like tongue 
with a nob at the loose end, and that 
the pen is gold. 

The analysis of any perception into 
its component parts is interesting. One 
should desire sensations. But that is 
the desire of the gawk, not to speak of 
the unmentionable character, who 
yearns for the somatic in this regard 
rather than what comes to any one of 
the sense-organs. We should desire 
to attend, to experience attention. But 
the play-house and worse places are 
full of the frivolous, who do nothing 
but look for the taking of their atten- 
tion. We should perceive. That is 
the activity of a philosopher. 


Science of Health, News and Notes. 


By E. P. Miter, M. D. 


ALCOHOL AND ToBACco IN EuRopE. 


The leading Medical Journal of Eu- 
rope, the London Lancet, has recently 
published a statement, signed by six- 
teen prominent Medical men of Great 
Britain, that practically endorses the 
moderate use of alcohol as a remedial 
agent. Their declarations in regards 
to it was as follows: 

“Recognizing that in prescribing al- 
cohol the requirements of the indi- 
vidual must be the governing rule, we 
are convinced of the correctness of the 
opinion so long generally held that in 
disease alcohol is.a rapid and trust- 
worthy restorative, which in many 
cases may be truly described as life 
preserving, owing to its power to sus- 
tain cardiac and nervous energy, while 
preveriting the wasting of nitrogenous 
tissues.” 

“As an article of diet we hold that 
the universal belief of civilized man- 


kind that the moderate use of alcoholic 
beverages for adults is usually benefi- 
cial is amply justified.” 

A statement of this kind being cop- 
ied in all the newspapers, as it will be, 
will do an immense amount of injury 
to the human race. 

It is a fact that physicians, taken as 
a ‘class, are pretty generally in favor 
of the moderate use of alcoholics. 

Experiments have been made over 
and over again in hospitals and else- 
where, and almost without exception 
it has been found that disease could 
be cured as well without the use of 
alcohol as with it. There is hardly 
another agent that has done as much 
harm as a remedy as alcohol. It has 
caused the death of. hundreds of peo- 
ple where it has been instrumental in 
saving one. 

The Tobacco business in France is 
under control of the Government. Ex- 
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periments have been made in that 
country to show that the nicotine in 
tobacco is a dangerous poison. Even 
a drop of nicotine on the tongue of a 
at would cause death. Even a drop 
injected into the veins of a _ rabbit 
would produce death from poisoning. 
The French Government is now mak- 
ing experiments to eliminate the nico- 
tine from tobacco so it can be used 
without harm, but they find that the 
main stimulant is taken out by the 
“process. 

If poisons of this nature do not al- 
ways produce disturbing effects when 
first used, their constant use gradually 
produces an accumulation in the blood, 
and after a time they block up the 
capillaries and then the trouble be- 
gins. Other poisons used for medici- 
nal purposes produce the same effect. 
‘The best thing for people to do is to 
leave such poisons alone. 


THE WHITE BLoop GLOBULES OR 
CELLS. 
It is well known that there are two 


kinds of blood globules or cells in the. 


human system. One is known as the 
red and the other as the white corpus- 
le. Metchinkoff, a pupil of Pasteur, 
some years ago made the discovery 
that one of the functions of the white 
cells was swallowing and digesting the 
germs that swarm by millions through 
the lungs, digestive organs and skin. 
The germs thus disposed of are those 
which clog up the capillaries and 
cause disease. It is practically the 
waste matter of the system, and poi- 
sonous foods and drinks that are thus 
disposed of by the white corpuscles. 
Quite recently scientists have discov- 
ered that these white cells do not al- 
ways attack the germs with the same 
avidity. Sometimes they refuse to 
swallow them or even a them. 
The reason of this is found to be the 
absence of certain substances which 
tender the microbes palatable to the 
cells, These substances are called 
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opsinins. When present in the blood 
in sufficient amount, they are ab- 
sorbed by the blood, and they are 
then attacked by the white cells with 
an avidity which soon destroys them. 
But when these substances are lacking, 
the germs are left to grow and de- 
velop to a prodigious amount. For 
sufficient bodily protection, one needs 
not only white cells—leucocytes— 
abundant in number and of good 
quality, but also opsinins to serve 
as a sort of relish to make the 
bacteria appetizing to the leucocyte 
palate. To secure protection, then, we 
must have plenty of opsinins in the 
blood. There are certain poisons 
which, when taken into the blood, pre- 
vent the forming of opsinins. Alcohol 
is found to be most deadly to opsin- 
ins. A small amount of it in the blood 
disturbs the opsinins. Metchinkoff 
has found that administering alcohol 
in typhoid fever, pneumonia, and other 
infectious diseases is detrimental, be- 


cause the alcohol destroys the op- 
sinins which are essential to remove 
the poison that causes these diseases. 
Tobacco is also a poison that destroys 


opsinins. Tea, coffee and all sorts of 
drugs are damaging to them. Putrid 
bacteria that is found in the flesh of 
animals has a direct tendency to de- 
stroy them, hence where these bac- 
teria increase too largely they become 
dangerous to life. 

The discovery of these germs, essen- 
tial to health and life, will throw a 
flood of light on the tréatment of all 
forms of disease. These facts, taken 
from “Good Health” (a health jour- 
nal that is doing an immense amount 
of good by discussing all matters per- 
taining to health) will be of especial 
interest to the student who seeks to 
know and understand the processes 
which contribute to vigorous health. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN TURKEYS. 


The flesh of turkeys is the most 
popular animal food of the people of 
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this country. It is the most prominent 
dish at the Christmas feast, and there 
is probably more of it eaten on that 
day than any other flesh that the hu- 
man family consumes. During the 
Christmas just passed a post mortem 
held over a fat gobbler at a physician’s 
dinner table in this city revealed the 
fact that the creature’s body was fairly 
swarming with tubercle germs. The 
liver was a mass of tuberculous mat- 
ter. This turkey was one of a lot of 
twenty-three. The rest, which were 
no doubt in the same condition, were 
eaten without examination, and the 
consequences will probably appear 
later in the annual mortuary report. 


WESTON, THE CHAMPION WALKER OF 
THE WoRLD. 

Edward Payson Weston of Port- 
land, Maine, has walked from Port- 
land, Maine, to Chicago, at the rate of 
about 49 I-5 miles per day. One day 
he walked 95.3 miles. 

Weston is 68% years of age, and 
the distance is 1,230 miles. Forty 
years ago he walked over the same 
route at the rate of only 47 2-3 miles 
per day. He has beaten his record of 
40 years ago from Portland to Chi- 
cago by 40 hours. Weston, since his 
arrival at Chicago, has challenged the 
world to furnish a pedestrian who, at 
his age, will beat the record he has 
made. 
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On the last day of his trip he walked 
nearly across the whole state of In- 
diana. When asked by .a reporter 
what was the secret of his success, he 
said: “Pride, principle and pluck; 
these are the words that stand for suc- 
cess. Be plucky, have principle and 
pride, and you will win. I knew I 
could make this trip, and my walking 
proves it. I have done this to prove to 
the world that there is no country but 
the United States that can turn out 
athletes who will stand the strain of 
such a walk. I challenge England, 
France and Germany to produce a man 
of my age who can go over the roads. 
as I have. I do not say this boastingly, 
but I mean that the United States is 
the country that produces athletes who 
stay.” 

What the people now want to know 
is, what kind of food has Weston lived 
upon, and what food has he used dur- 
ing his trip. We want to know 
what strength he has obtained from 
pork, ham, sausages, sea foods and 
other foods that are derived from the 
flesh of animals, and how much should 
be attributed to the vegetable kingdom 
in regard to food. These points will 
probably be brought out when the 
people have had time to think over the 
wonderful success he has made. We 
would like to learn, also, how much 
of his success is due to hereditary in- 
fluences. 


My Valentine. 


“T am sure I ought to send the best 
Valentine I can find to ,” solil- 
oquized Herbert. “If it had not been 
for her, my life, my talents and my 
hopes would have been lost.” 

Early in the previous Autumn Delia 
Woodberry and Herbert Sawyer were 
returning from a walk, and stopped 
to watch some workmen digging a 
sewer. Most.of them were foreign- 
ers, strong, hearty fellows, but there 
were some Americans in the group, 


one being an aged man, who wielded 
his spade wearily. 

“Why, if there isn’t old Mr. Simp- 
son!” exclaimed Herbert, addressing 
his grandfather, who was standing 
near. “I think it’s a shame for an old 
man like him to do such hard work.” 

“I .think so, too,” said Judge 
Barnes, soberly. “Frank Simpson 
and I used to go to school together. 
He was a bright, clever young fellow, 
and as you say, it’s a shame that he 
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has come to this in his old age.” 

“I suppose there were a lot of 
things to hinder him from getting up 
in the world,” said Herbert, thought- 
fully. 

“Yes, there were; the same that 
prevent a great many others from 
making the most of life. There’s a 
saying that ‘great minds have pur- 
poses; others have wishes.’ Frank 
had his dreams of the future. He 
was the readiest speaker in our High 
School; he was going to be an orator 
some day, and we believed him. But 
he loved good times, and couldn’t re- 
sist them even when they interfered 
with his studies, until he got to the 
foot of his class and was ashamed to 
go on. A lad with a purpose would 
have turned straight around, espe- 
cially after he got into such a good 
place as Lawyer Morris’s office.” 

“Why, Grandfather, that was 
where you studied to be a lawyer.” 

“Yes, and as I was saying, if wishes 
amounted to anything, Frank Simp- 
son would be a Congressman or a 
Judge of the Supreme Court.” 

“But he’s just digging sewers with 
those illiterate Italians,” added Her- 
bert. 

Judge Barnes nodded with a sigh 
as he watched his old schoolmate’s 
head bobbing slowly along the trench. 
“It pays to have a purpose and stick 
to it. There’s a whole army of men 
and women in this world who have 
allowed themselves to be side-tracked 
by every little pleasure or breath of 
opposition, until the harvest time of 
life has passed and there were left 
only bitter regrets, and instead of the 
ease that should come at the close of 
a well-spent life, toil and hardship, 
with no chance for even a choice of 
work,” soliloquized the Judge. 

Herbert was taking in all his grand- 
father said, and the arguments were 
sinking deep into his inner conscious- 
ness. Had he not often given up 
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study for play, until he had begun to 
think that pleasure was a right and 
a necessity? Had he not often 
skimmed through his lessons, all the 
while thinking of his foot-ball game? 

It was when Deacon Moore invited 
a number of young people for a Hay- 
ing Party that Herbert and Delia 
formed a friendship that continued to 
ripen, and at Christmas it was ob- 
servable that they enjoyed each oth- 
er’s society bétter than that of any 
one else. When St. Valentine’s Day 
came around, Delia received a dainty 
envelope, and a sweet sentiment in- 
side, and it was at a St. Valentine’s 
Party that Delia asked her compan- 
ion the following question, which 
changed the whole complexion of his 
after life: 

“What do you intend to be wher 
you finish college?” 

As she said this, she turned the full 
light of her large, engaging eyes upon 
him. 

“T really have not decided yet,” was 
the reply, and in the tone was a tinge 
of reproach and excuse. 

“What! not know yet what you 
want to become, when you have made 
such a_ brilliant commencement?” 
canfe the swift rejoinder. 

“Well, I know what I ought to be, 
but whether I shall realize my antici- 
pations as an orator or not I don’t 
know,” he said, half jestingly. 

“Tf I were you, I would make up 
my mind this very day, and stick to 
my resolution,” she said emphatically. 

“T suppose I. should follow my 
grandfather’s profession and be a 
lawyer, but sometimes I feel that my 
energy will not be equal to make me — 
stick to the work,” he confessed. 

“For shame, Herbert; don’t you re- 
member our standing one day last 
Autumn watching an old man dig a 
sewer, and what your Grandfather 
said concerning him?” 

“Why, certainly I do, and I ought 
not to be such a coward as to think 
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that, in the face of what I have done 
in college, I can fail in my work in 
the future.” 

“That’s right! Now you are your- 
self again, and I hope you will never 
speak discouragingly of yourself 
again,” said Delia hopefully. 

“Indeed, I will resolve right now 
not to make such an ass of myself 
again, but I am sure I have to thank 
you for waking me up to my senses. 
And now may I ask what you are go- 
ing to do when you graduate?” 

“Oh, I am going to be a teacher, 
and I long for the time to come when 
I can begin; I love to teach, and I 
know I shall enjoy my work,” re- 
sponded Delia gleefully. 

And so it came about that two lives 
were started successfully on the ocean 
of life after college days were o’er. 

Five years later, Delia and Herbert 
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started on their honeymoon, and then 
commeneed another period in their 
experience, but this time they entered 
a double partnership, for Delia stud- 
ied law after preparing for a teacher, 
and found in the legal profession an 
added charm, because she could help 
not only children, but also women 
who were unacquainted with the laws 
of their country. 


At the close of the Grandfather’s 
life, it was a deep satisfaction to him 
to see his Grandson, Herbert, follow- 
ing in his footsteps, and bidding fair 
to earn for himself a Judgeship later 
on. Had it not been for the Valen- 
tine from Herbert, and the earnest ap- 
peal from Delia, Herbert might now 
be breaking stones by the roadside, or 
digging a sewer with a pickaxe.— 


Adapted and Selected. 


The Late Richard S. Sly, F.R.G.S. 


We regret to hear of the death of 
our valued friend and co-worker in 
the cause of Phrenology—Mr. Rich- 
ard S. Sly. We say “friend” because 
he has upheld the cause of Phrenol- 
ogy for many, many years, in days, 
too, when Phrenology was not so 
popular as it is to-day, or so well un- 
derstood ; and “co-worker” because he 
has served as President of the Fowler 
Institute, London, England, since the 
death of our honored President, Mr. 
Brown, of Wellingboro. 

As his face indicated, he was a 
man of genial disposition and phil- 
anthropic spirit. He was largely in- 
strumental in helping to make the 
centenary of Dr. Gall, in 1896, a 
thorough success, and we well re- 
member hearing him say, with a 
merry twinkle in his eye: “The first 
half-crown I could call my own, as a 
poor boy, I spent with Professor L. 


N. Fowler when I sought his advice 


‘on what I should become, and I have 


never regretted that outlay. To me, 
then, it was like the expenditure of 2 
fortune, but Mr. Fowler put me on 
the way to make a fortune, and I have 
recommended hundreds of young 
men to follow my example and seek 
advice from the same source.” 

During the Boer War, he augment- 
ed his fortune by supplying the army 
with tents. 

He was a godly, Christian man, and 
did much for the uplifting of human- 
ity in connection with the church to 
which he belonged, as well as in gen- 
eral ways. He served the city of Lon- 
don as member of the County Council, 
and was a member of the Royat Geo- 
graphical Society. 

We trust that his example will emu- 
late many young men to be torch 
bearers for the truth in his place. 
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The latest gospel in this world is, 
what thou canst work at, and work at 


Work). 


A SUGGESTION. 

At this period of frenzied finance 
and high speculation, we all need the 
knowledge Phrenology can give us as 
to how to use our abilities in the best 
possible way. If we take a wrong 
step and waste our opportunities, we 
must necessarily live to regret it. If 
we know wherein our strength lies, 
and apply our time and energy to the 
building up of our talents, we are do- 
ing not only what God intended us to 
do, but we are giving satisfaction to 
ourselves and our friends. 

Just now there is so much anxiety 
and doubt about how boys are going 
to turn out, and how girls can support 
themselves, that it behooves every one 
to study the question of properly lo- 
cating their ability. Parents should 
think this matter over, and give their 


Know 
(on 


“Know thy work and do it.” 
it like a Hercules!—Carlyle 


children every advantage, instead of 
putting them to the first position that 
comes to their hands. 

We have asked many boys what 
they intended to become, and often 
the reply has been, much to our sur- 
prise, “I do not know.” They have 
gladly availed themselves of our ad- 
vice when they found that we could 
help them to decide what they could 
become, and they have set to work to 
make the true preparation that goes to 
make a permanent career. 

Will not the public, and parents in- 
dividually, allow Phrenology to assist 
them in their own promotion in busi- 
ness, and also to decide what their 
children should become? If they will, 
we feel sure that the battle of life will 
be quicker, easier and more success- 
ful. 
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AMONG THE NEWSPAPERS. 


WHERE OUR THINKING IS DONE. 


In a recent issue of the Sunday 


Herald (November 24th) an article - 


appeared on the subject, “Where 
Our Thinking Is Done,” and, seeing 
the same, our graduate, Mr. E. Fav- 


ary, took occasion to answer it, as 


follows: 


‘I have read the article ‘Where 
Our Thinking Is Done,’ in last Sun- 
‘day’s Herold, and think the ‘sciolist’ 
who wrote it had good reason to 
hide his identity. Referring to his 


remarks on Phrenology, he only - 


showed his utter ignorance of the 
subject, and indicated that he had 
never investigated the first princi- 
ples of it. Had he taken the trouble 


to only slightly acquaint himself 
with this subject, he would have 
found at least half a dozen promi- 
nent New York physicians, and 


other well-known men, who are 
firm believers in Phrenology, be- 
cause they have taken the pains to 
look it up. 

It seems useless to mention to the 
author of that article the names of 
eminent scientists and researchers 
after truth, like Herbert Spencer, 
Rev. D. DeWitt Talmage, Dr. Al- 
fred Russell Wallace, Horace Mann, 
Archbishop Whateley, Dr. L. Lan- 
dois, Dr. Vimont and hundreds of 
others who have endorsed Phrenol- 
ogy, for a man who desires to write 
upon a scientific subject of which he 
knows nothing would have no re- 
spect for other people who are true 
philosophers. Ask any scientific 
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physician who has a slight knowl- 
edge of Phrenology whether the re- 
cent experiments carried on with elec- 
troids by Dr. Ferrier, the well-known 
brain specialist, and others have not 
confirmed the fundamental principles 
of this science, and I think you will 
find that they have. 

“T am not a Phrenologist, but 
have simply studied it the same as 
other scientific subjects for the last 
eight years, for personal benefit, and 
I would advise the writer of this ar- 
ticle to do the same.” 

We would like to say further, and 
in corroboration of what Mr. Favary 
has said, and point out that the writer 
seems to hold two opinions, for first 
he explains, “Common opinion has 
it that our thinking is done in the 
front part of the brain, so that a 
high forehead means a lofty intel- 
lect. And,” he continues, “public 
opinion is precisely wrong. More 
hard thinking is done at the back of 
the head than anywhere else. Much 
of the rest is done in the region just 
above the ears. When the thinking 
involves action, the sides and the top 
of the head play their special part.” 

Though he speaks of “faculties of 
the mind,” and “organs of the brain,” 
yet he secondly explains that as we 
use all our muscles when playing 
base-ball and sawing wood, so the 
“brain acts as a whole just as the body 
does.” In this statement, he shows that 
he has gone back to the olden days be- 
fore men believed that the brain was 
divided into organs, or the mind into 
faculties. 


In-another part.of the article, he. 
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says: “Nine men out of ten, at least, 
do all their thinking on the left side 
of the brain, and might, so far as 
their purely mental operations are 
concerned, get on just as well if the 
entire right side were removed. To 
be srre, a tumor on the right side of 
the brain, a broken blood vessel, or 
a disintegration of the brain sub- 
stance, is apt to cause more or less 
complete and permanent paralysis of 
corresponding groups of muscles, al- 
ways, of course, on the left side of 
the body, since, as is well known, 
nearly all the nerve fibres, in passing 
from the brain to the bodily organs, 
cross over to the other side.” 

Physiology explains this point, for 
all the fibres on the right side de- 
cussate, or cross on to the other side, 
which the writer is willing to admit. 
Phrenology goes a step further by 
saying what faculties in the left hemi- 
sphere are being used when they are 
strongly represented. 

The inconsistency of the writer’s 
arguments is shown conclusively 
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when he discards Phrenology, and 
yet makes the following statement: 
“In general, then, all the thinking is 
done on the left side of the brain, 
and can we not go further and say 
that particular kinds of thinking are 
done in. particular regions of the left 
cortex?” and continues, “the brain 
thinks and acts as a whole, just the 
same as all the-muscles of the body 
are brought into use when we play 
base-ball or saw wood.” No one 
can take what such a writer says with 
any degree of credence. He must 
either hold to the theory that the brain 
acts as a whole, or else he must be 
willing to believe that different parts 
of the brain serve different purposes. 

We do not believe, however, that 
all our thinking is done with the 
left side of the brain, and there are 
many instances to prove that per- 
sons require both hemispheres to do 
the work of the mind completely. 
What we ask for Phrenology is fair 
criticism, and not garbled facts or 
misstatements. 


Reviews. 


“The American Idea”; or “Does 
the National Tendency Toward a 
Small Family Point to Race Suicide 
or Race Development?” By Lydia 
Kingsmill Commander. Published 
by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 

This book is one that has aroused 
no little attention and comment, and 
it can be safely called an up-to-date 
work on social problems which are 
interesting people from one end of 
the country to the other. The Presi- 
dent has started the ball rolling in 
regard to the subject of race suicide, 


and many are the comments both for 
and against his well-meant, vigorous 
statements concerning this subject. 
Following out this idea, the bold 
and talented pen of Mrs. Lydia 
Kingsmill Commander has sought to 
lay bare many facts which she has 
collected on this theory. She writes 
like one inspired, and refers to the 
fact that this theme is being con- 
stantly considered in editorials, lec- 
tures, dramas and presidential mes- 
sages. She herself has taken three 
years to gather facts bearing upon 
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the question, namely, “Does the de- 
termination of the American people 
to establish a small family ideal 
point to race suicide or race devel- 
opment ?” 

Very forcibly has she pointed out, 
in Chapter III, that there are no 
signs of decay or senility in the 
United States. Some of the sub- 
jects of the other chapters are: “The 
New Power to Decide”; “American 
Self-Preservation”; “The Larger 


Womanhood” ; “The Price of Moth- 
erhood”; “The Race Suicide of Im- 
migration”; “Reviews on How to 
Regulate It im the Right Way.” 
The book has been printed in large 
type, and maintains its interest to 
the end of its three hundred odd 
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pages. 
She closes her remarks by saying: 


“When we make such social ar- 
rangements that women may have 
work without foregoing mother- 
hood, we may expect such a birth 
rate as will maintain and rationally 
increase our nation. To bring about 
such conditions is our national task. 
Until it is accomplished we will not 
find any growth in our birth rate. 
Race suicide is a social question, and 
upon society rests the burden of 
finding its solution.” We _ believe 
that the writer is correct in the 
above statement, though it may take 
some time before the public is 
aroused to such a need. The book is 
sure to have an unusually large sale. 


Correspondents. 


B. F. H., Kansas City, Mo.—You 
ask what you had better do concern- 
ing your little boy and his playmates, 
who swear and use strong language, 
and whose manners are not those you 
wish your little boy to cultivate. 

We would advise you to select your 
own environment for your child, as 
formative influences are always im- 
pressed upon children, and if they are 
such that you do not care to encour- 
age for your little boy, you should 
certainly correct them, as there is no 
time like youth to have a proper im- 
pression upon the young mind. It is 
your right and privilege, as well as 
duty, to surround your boy with those 
influences that you know will be for 
the best. But I grant it is difficult for 
you to run the risk of offending your 
neighbor by not letting your boy play 
with his little mates. We know of 


one case where a little girl was told- 


she could not play with certain chil- 
dren who lived across the way from 
her if they used improper language. 
The little girl told the children what 
her mother had said, and although 


they failed once or twice to come up 
to her ideal, they gradually broke 
themselves of the habit of using slang 
and swearing words, and then they 
were allowed to play together. Use 
some such method with your little 
boy, and we think that you will be re- 
warded in the end. 

S. H., Ill—You ask the best way 
to start out in the field as a lecturer. 

There are many ways by which you 
can. make a beginning, but those who 
have had the most experience in these 
matters say that it is better to begin 
in a small town of about three to five 
thousand inhabitants, and give a few 
free lectures, so as to interest the peo- 
ple in your work. When you get the 
townspeople interested, you can then 
depend upon your skill as an examiner 
to make your way, and pay your bills, 
which will not be heavy in a small 
town. Take five or six towns of simi- 
lar size around a large city, before 
you venture to hire a hall in a place 
that has fifty thousand inhabitants. 
Go to some of the market towns, near 
a large center, where the country folk 
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go to sell their produce, and you will 
find that when your name has been 
sufficiently before the public, and you 
can afford, as well as deem it wise, to 
make a start in a large city, that the 
country people will come and hear you 
in the city. But unless you get your 
following from outlying districts, you 
may at first fail to awaken the desired 
interest in the inhabitants of the city 
itself. 

Secondly, it would be well for you 
to lecture before Societies, and let 
them make what they can out of your 
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lectures, again depending upon your 
_ examinations to support your- 
self. 

Thirdly, if you are in a seaside re- 
sort, or a fashionable watering place, 
ask the proprietors of some of the 
pe et hotels to allow you to give an 
address in one of their drawing rooms, 
for the benefit of some public charity, 
and you will almost invariably find 
that you will have more to do the next 
week than you would have supposed it 
possible. 


The American Institute of Phrenology. 


Notes on an Address given by Dr. 
Constantine F. McGuire, on Decem- 
ber 3d. 

Dr. McGuire’s Address was upon 
“Vital Problems of the Day,” which 
he discussed in turn in a_ scholarly 
way. The following is the first sub- 
ject that he spoke upon, namely, that 
of Education. 

Dr. McGuire took up his subject 
from the standpoint of Phrenology. 

“The first thing to be considered this 
evening, and one that is interesting 
the public considerably, is the prob- 
lem of education. Dr. Woodrow Wil- 
son, in a recent address, spoke of the 
defects of the present method of pri- 
mary education. Dr. Wilson went on 
to say that the old method was far 
superior to the present one, inasmuch 
as more attention was given to the 
primary subjects (the old three R’s), 
and longer time was spent upon them. 
At present too much attention is given 
to fads and frills which are not pri- 
marily important. 

Viewing the subject from a phreno- 
logical standpoint, we can see that Dr. 
Wilson is correct in his assertion, as 
we can judge from the conformation 
of the child’s head. In infancy and 
childhood, the upper portion of the 
cerebrum is more developed than the 


lower portion. The child is constantly 
asking why, and very often the 
teacher does not answer the many 
questions the child puts to him. . But 
the proper way to teach a child is to 
explain the reason why, because the 
child has no conception of things as 
they are until they are explained to 
him. 

Some children have a larger de- 
velopment of the Perceptive organs 
than the Reflective, and these are the 
children that are distinguished in 
school as apt pupils. But, on the 
other hand, we find that when we ex- 
amine these children, they simply re- 
peat the book, and that they do not 
understand the solution of the ques- 
tions they answer so glibly. It is for 
this same reason that those who have 
large Perceptive organs distinguish 
themselves in all Civil Service exami- 
nations, and those who have large Re- 
flective organs are considered dull be- 
cause they do not take in so quickly 
as those of the perceptive class. 
Phrenology takes cognizance of this 
fact, and classifies pupils accordingly. 
The great object of education at pres- 
ent would appear to be to develop the 
Perceptive and neglect the Reflective. 
In other words, children are instruct- 
ed, not educated. 
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Another thing that Dr. Wilson 
dwells upon is the multiplicity of 
studies. It is impossible for the child 
to grasp more than two or three sub- 
jects at one time, and these have to be 
dwelt upon for a long time before an 
impression is made on the cells of the 
cerebrum. 

Another point that should be re- 
membered in connection with educa- 
tion is that all the faculties are not 
equally developed. George Combe, 
after having spent ten years in the 
study of mathematics, was unable to 
repeat the multiplication table. Many 
other distinguished men have been un- 
able to master mathematics. Then, on 
the other hand, those of a mathemati- 
cal turn, as a rule, are deficient in lit- 
erary attainments and poetical im- 
pulse. Mathematical prodigies who 
are noted for their wonderful feats 
in that line are very often deficient in 
all literary attainment. The organ of 
Tune is also deficient in some people, 
while others have it in excess. Blind 
Tom was an idiot in everything except 
in the organ of Tune. Other children 
are deficient in the organ of Location, 
and are often unable to study geog- 
raphy on this account. 

These and other facts in connection 
with Phrenology are very interesting, 
and would be useful to teachers if 
they would but recognize the science 
of Phrenology.” 


To be continued. 


JANUARY MEETING. 


On January 7th, the third meeting 
of the season was held, when Mr. 
Frederick H. Mills, Superintendent 
of Prison Industries, gave an address 
on “The Evolution of Prison Juris- 
prudence.” He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Mills and a goodly audience, 
who. were highly entertained by his 
practical remarks. People who were 
unable to be present lost a_ special 
treat, for Mr. Mills is a practical man, 
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and has had exceptional experiences 
in the line of prison reform. 


Dr. Brandenburg made some valu- 
able remarks, and Miss Fowler made 
an examination of two gentlemen, thus 
lemonstrating the practical side of 
Phrenology. A full report will ap- 
pear next month. 





FEBRUARY MEETING. 


On Tuesday evening, February 4th, 
the members and friends of the Insti- 
tute will have the pleasure of hearing 
one of Mr. Allen Samuel Williams’s 
famous lectures entitled, “Lion Tam- 
ing and Wild Animals.” 


Mr. Williams will present the sub- 
ject as it exists in America. Besides 
a personal acquaintance with every 
wild animal trainer of note who has 
worked and exhibited in North 
America during the past twenty-five 
years, Mr. Williams has studied and 
participated in their work behind the 
scenes, but has never suffered an in- 
jury from the claws or teeth of the 
great cats. 


While not a Phrenologist, Mr. Wil- 
liams states that he regards Phren- 
ology as valuable when applied to 
animals as it can be to humanity; 
the outward signs are in his view 
much plainer. The broad face and 
forehead of a puma, Mr, Williams 
thinks, indicates its openness as 
compared with other species of the 
feline family and tells of its tracta- 
bility when tamed, its inclination 
to become fond of its human friends 
and the astonishing docility which, 
for an originally wild animal, it has 
often manifested in captivity when 
its master manifests no fear of it and 
treats it justly and kindly. Even in 
its wild state it has been known to 
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exhibit a disposition to seek man’s 
society. 

Captain Jack Bonavita is accredit- 
ed by Mr. Williams with having at- 
tained the pinnacle of greatness as a 
lion tamer. At the Pan-American 
Exposition, Buffalo, 1901, Bonavita’s 
appearance in a spacious semi-circu- 
lar steel arena with a group of 
twenty-seven fierce lions was so im- 
pressive a revelation of daring, pa- 
tience and skill in compelling obedi- 
ence from and tutoring his savage 
pupils that the multitude of spectators 
sat staring in silence. Through one 
of these lions, named by Bonavita 
Baltimore, Bonavita subsequently 
lost his right arm, but after recover- 
ing continued to manage the lions— 
including Baltimore—as before. 


Some popular notions about car- 
ing for and taming and educating 
wild animals in captivity are absurd. 
A prevalent error is the belief that 
dangerous performing animals, es- 
pecially the great cats, have been 


drugged for the safety of the trainer. 
A ludicrous idea is that lions—heav- 
ily maned and with tail tufted—are 
clipped, as are French poodles. 


The taming, and training of wild 
animals is commercial and specula- 
tive, and sometimes, undoubtedly, 
_cruelties are perpetrated upon the 
poor beasts, helpless in their re- 
straint. This is, of, course, limited 
by the pecuniary interest of their 
proprietor, who would not want a 
lion, costing from $500 to $1,000, to 
be injured, or any other valuable 
wild animal to have its value in any 
way lessened. But this matter is 
chiefly individual with the trainers, 
and most of them are far more care- 
ful with and kinder to their animals 
than the average owner of a work 
horse is of his livestock. The women 
animal trainers usually expend great 
affection on their pets, like Mme. 
Pianka, who would have lost her 
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own life in Baltimore trying to save 
her lions from burning to death had 
she not been restrained by the fire- 
men. 

Bonavita, Mr. Williams says, is in- 
tensely human and sympathetic, and 
these attributes, combined with his 
artistic genius, shown in the posing 
and groupings of his leonine stu- 
dents, together with his superhuman 
courage and singular modesty, 
make him a most interesting char- 
acter. - 

Among the interesting facts about 
training other animals is that John 
Dudak, the chief trainer of the Ha- 
genbeck and Great Wallace Shows, 
successfully trained and assembled 
in one performance sixty-four great 
polar bears at Carl Hagenbeck’s vast 
wild animal emporium in Stettingen, 
just outside of Hamburg, Germany. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 
TALKS ON PHRENOL- 
OGY AND PHYSI- 
OGNOMY. 

The Wednesday morning talks 
were commenced on January 8th, 
when a _ distinguished number of 
guests assembled at the Institute, at 
eleven o’clock. “The Face and Its 
Characteristics” was enlarged upon 
by Miss Fowler, and a discussion fol- 
lowed, in which many took part. 
Practical illustrations of the princi- 
ples laid down by Miss Fowler were 
pointed out by members of the audi- 
ence. 


. February Talks—15th, roth, 26th. 


Topics: Character of Children. sth, 
Tempers ; 19th, Talents; 26th, Habits. 
Lenten Talks for March—4th, 11th, 

18th, 25th. 


Since Miss Fowler’s visit to Hot 
Springs she has received the sad in- 
telligence of the passing away of two 
noted physicians of that city, Dr. P. 
H. Ellsworth, who died September 
30th, and Dr. J. F. Graham, who 
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passed away November 17th. Both 
physicians were deeply interested in 
Phrenology, and expressed their 
strong belief that were it universally 
tecognized by physicians it would be 
a boon to humanity. 

On the invitation of the President 

of the New York Catholic League, 
Miss Fowler attended a social meeting 
at the home of one of the members, 
on November 7th, and was kept busy 
with examinations from seven until 
eleven, an hour later than was origi- 
nally intended. 
- On November 8th and gth, she at- 
tended the Homeopathic Fair _at 
Montclair, New Jersey, and on No- 
vember 11th spoke in the Lafayette 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Jersey City before the People’s 
Guild. 

On November 19th and 2oth, Miss 
Fowler attended the Little Cripples’ 
Fair, at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

On December 6th, Miss Fowler at- 
tended a Fair at Mt. Vernon, ar- 
ranged for by the Westchester La- 
dies’ Club. 

On December roth, she spoke at the 
Catholic League, on “Character.” 

On December 14th, she attended 
the Little Mothers’ Annual Fair, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria. 

On December 12th and 26th, Miss 
Fowler prepared two papers for the 
Portia Club, one on “The History of 
the Constitution of New York from 
1846 to 1896, and the other on “The 
Constitution of New York State, Ar- 
ticle I.” On the first occasion, she as- 
sisted Mrs. L; Ellingwood Hector, 
who was Chairman of the day, and 
who took the subject up to 1846; and 
on the latter occasion Miss Fowler 
was Chairman, and was assisted by 
. Mrs. Hector, who followed with a pa- 

per on Article II. of the Constitution. 

George Cozens has been holding 
Phrenological meetings in Aneta, Mc- 
Ville, Pekin, Michigan City and Pe- 
tersburg, and is now making a tour of 
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Grand Forks, North Dakota, Crooks- 
ton, Minn., and other adjoining towns. 
There is considerable interest in 
Phrenology, especially in the places 
where he has lectured for the last fif- 
teen years. 

Professor Allen Haddock, of San 
Francisco, in a recent letter, said that 
although practically ruined by the 
earthquake and fire a year and a half 
ago, his property near Golden Gate 
Park has now been restored at a mod- 
erate cost, and to-day it is worth dou- 
ble the money it was before the dis- 
aster. We hope that before long Mr. 
Haddock will be fully restored to 
health and be able to resume work as 
formerly. 

H. W. Richardson, LL.D., is en- 

gaged in Phrenological work in Sar- 
nia, Canada. He is author of “How to 
Win a Happy Married Life,” and is 
making another hit in a new Phreno- 
logical story, called “Elvin’s Rose; or, 
The Mind’s Awakening.” We wish 
him every success. 
’ Miss Adena C. E. Minott (Graduate 
‘o2) is conducting a class in Phren- 
ology at her office in Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. She is an indefatig- 
able worker. 

D. M. King has been lecturing at 
Mantua, Ohio, for some time past,.and 
has succeeded in converting many peo- 
ple in his neighborhood to a belief in 
the science of Phrenology. 

Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald, of Chicago, is 
busy interesting the citizens of that 
place with lectures on Phrenology. 
We understand that he is to give a lec- 
ture on “Phrenology in Relation to 
Salesmanship” before the Business 
Science Club, at the Grand Pacific Ho- 
tel, on January 14th. 

PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS. 

The prize for January has been 
awarded to Edgar Parker for his arti- 
cle on “Abraham Lincoln.” We 
hope. to publish this sketch next 
month, as lack of space prevents us 
from doing so in this number. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO, was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


Fowler & Wells. 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of 


the business, or in its general management. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


The “Reviews of Reviews,” New 
York.—Has many articles well worth 
reading, and the illustrations furnish 
suggestive ideas also. 


The “Phrenological Era,” Bowers- 
ton, O.—We congratulate the Editor 
on his last number of the Era. It 
shows he is alive to the times. 


The “Character Builder,” Salt Lake 
City, Utah—The aim of this mega- 
zine is to educate the minds of its 
readers to higher and holier thoughts. 


The “Phrenological Review,” Lon- 
don.—Reviews in its pages matters of 
importance on Phrenological lines. 


—= 

“Education,” Boston, Mass.—Al- 
ways Carries a progressive spirit in its 
pages, and its articles are worth read- 
ing on this account. 

“American Motherhood,” Coopers- 
town, N. Y.—As its name implies, we 
are given an interesting menu for the 
mother, and consequently for the 
child, in this magazine. All mothers 
and aunties should read its pages. 

“Farm and Home,” Boston, Mass. 
—This magazine is full of hints for 
the farmer and his wife. Valuable 
suggestions are given in every issue 
concerning crops and livestock. 

Jacob A. Riis says in the current 
number of The Delineator: “This 


‘ world is full of misfits, which it is our 


business to set right, if we can; the 
worst of ali is that which sets the 
child and the home apart. Any effort 
to bring them together is sure to be 
blessed abundantly. The birthright of 
every child is to have a pair of loving 
arms around its neck.” 

Brand Whitlock writes in the same 
magazine: “Every child should be as- 
sured a good home, and every home a 
good child, with a chance to develop 
its own individuality and to live a use- 
ful and beautiful life.” 





“How to Conduct a Public Meet- 
ing: or, The Chairman’s Guide for 
Conducting Meetings, Public and Pri- 
vate, According to the Best Parlia- 
mentary Rules.” With Rules of Or- 
der, etc. Price, 25 cents. 
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Publisher's Department. 


“Emerson as a Poet.” With Pho- 
tographic Portrait. A fine gift book. 
Cloth, Price, by mail, $1—4s. 

“Brain Building.” Being a brief 
outline of the Psychology and Physi- 
ology of Mental and Moral Culture, 
and General Therapeutics, through 
Psychic Stimuli. Contents: Pre- 
face ; Mind, Its Definition; Mind, Its 
Physiology; Impaired Personality ; 
the Physiology of Habit; Mind and 
Body; the Inter-Relationship of the 
Senses; Recapitulation; Suggestion, 
a Definition of the Term; Qualifica- 
tions; Necessary Conditions; the 
Passive State ; Suggestion in Insom- 
nia; Suggestion in Nervous Disor- 
ders; Suggestion in Metabolic Dis- 
turbances; Conclusion. By Joseph 
Ralph. Price, 25 cents. 

“Benedikt on Brains of Crimi- 
nals.” A Contribution to Anthropol- 
ogy, Medicine, Jurisprudence and 
Psychology. By E. P. Fowler, M.D. 
Price, cloth, $2. 

“A Physician’s Sermon to Young 
Men. By Wm. Pratt, M.D. 25 
cents. This sermon should be in the 
hands of all young men, and in many 
cases it would save years of suffer- 
ing and of shame. 

“Parturition without Pain.” A 
Code of Directions for Avoiding 
Most of the Pains and Dangers of 
Child-bearing. By M. L. Holbrook, 
M.D. Price, $1—4s. 

“The School Garden; Being a 
Practical Contribution to the Sub- 
ject of Education. By Dr. Schwab, 
Director of the Vienna Military 
Gymnasium, etc. Translated from 
the fourth German edition. By Mrs. 
Horace Mann. Price, 30 cents. 

“The Scientific Basis of Vegetari- 
anism.” By R. T. Trall, M.D. The 
best statement of the case ever 
made, and the reading of it will 


greatly lessen the use of meat. Price, 
paper, 25 cents. 

“New Gymnastics for Men, Women 
and Children.” With three hundred 
illustrations. New edition, revised 
and enlarged. By Dio Lewis, M.D. 
286 pages. Price, $1.50. This sys- 
tem is the outcome of years of study 
and experiment by the most original 
and ingenious gymnast the world has 
ever seen. Already 32,000 copies of 
the work have been sold. Dio Lewis’s 
system has been generally adopted by 
the most advanced schools of this and 
other countries. 

“How to Read Character.” A New 
Illustrated Hand-book of Phrenology 
and Physiogiuomy, for Students and 
Examiners, with a Chart for record- 
ing the sizes of the different Organs 
of the Brain in the Delineation of 
character. 1I2mo, I9QI pages. 172 il- 
lustrations. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

Lantern Slides. A set of fifty Lan- 


_ tern Slides suitable for stereopticon 


lectures on Phrenology, $50. Double- 
burner Oil Lanterns, $25. Express 
collect. 

“A Natural System of Elocution 
and Oratory. Founded on an Analy- 
sis of the Human Constitution consid- 
ered in its three-fold nature—Mental, 
Physiological and Expressional. By 
Thomas A. Hyde and William Hyde. 
653 pages. Illustrated. Price, $2. 

Common School Elocution and 
Oratory. A practical and comprehen- 
sive manual of Vocal and Physical 
Culture, treating the subject of Res- 
niration, Action, Grouping, -Original 
Discourse and Extemporaneous 
Speech from a scientific standpoint. 
By I. H. Brown, A.M. 328 pages. 
New ‘and enlarged edition, 1897. 
Price, extra cloth, $1. 

“Our. Girls.”. By Dio Lewis, M.D. 
The phenomenal success of “Our 
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Girls” rests upon the extraordinary 
character of the work. It treats the 
question of a girl’s health scientifi- 
«ally, and has helped numberless in- 
valid girls into good health, but it 
does it all in a spirit so genial and 
fascinating that, while learning the 
most vital truths, you seem to be 
listening to a delightful story. 202 
pages. Illustrated. Price, cloth, 
$1:50. 

“Our Digestion: 
Friend’s Secret.” By Dio Lewis, 
M.D. 407 pages. This work treats 
each and every part of the digestive 
machinery, and _ discusses foods, 
drinks and all the other elements and 
conditions of “My Jolly Friend’s Se- 
cret.” Price, $1.50. 

“Weak Lungs, and How to Make 
Them Strong; or, Diseases of the Or- 
gans of the Chest, with Their Home 
Treatment by the Movement-Cure.” 
By Dio Lewis, M.D. This work ex- 
plains the origin of consumption, the 
symptoms of its several stages, the 
simple means by which it may be 
known, and, when possible, cured. 
Profusely illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

“Five Minute Chats with Young 
Women and Certain Other Parties.” 
_ Written in a Lively and Attractive 

Style, exposing errors without fear or 
favor. By Dio Lewis, M.D. 426 
pages. Price, $1.50. 

“Prohibition a Failure: or, the True 
Solution of the Temperance Ques- 
tion.” By Dio Lewis, M.D. 266 
pages. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

“In a Nutshell.” Suggestions to 
American College Students.” By Dio 
Lewis, M.D. Filled with the informa- 
tion that all students so much need in 
regard to the care of their physical 
and mental health. 178 pages. Price, 
extra cloth, full gilt, $1. 

“Protection and Management of 
the Singing Voice.” Medical and 
Hygienic Hints. By Lennox Browne. 
Price, 30 cents. 
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“Notes on Beauty, Vigor and De- 
velopment, or How to Acquire 
Plumpness of Form and Strength of 
Limbs. Illustrated. By W. Milo. 
Price, 10 cents. 

“How to Raise Fruits.” A Hand- 
book. Being a Guide to the Cultiva- 
tion and Management of Fruit Trees 
and of Grapes and Small Fruits. With 
Descriptions of the Best and Most 
Popular Varieties. -By T. Gregg. II- 
lustrated. Price, cloth, $1. 

“Fruits and  Farinacea.” The 
Proper Food of Man. Being an at- 
tempt to prove by History, Anatomy, 
Physiology and Chemistry that the 
Original, Natural and Best Diet of 
Man is derived from the Vegetable 
Kingdom. By John Smith. With 
Notes and Illustrations. By R. T. 
Trall, M.D. Price, $1.50. 

“Nature’s Household Remedies; 
for the Prevalent Disorders of the 
Human Organism.” By Felix L. 
Oswald, M.D. 229 pages. Price, $1. 

“How to Teach Vocal Music.” The 
Teacher’s Electric Manual and Course 
of study in Vocal Music, for Public 
Schools and Classes. By Prof. Al- 
fred Andrews. Price, 50 cents. 

“Foreordained: A Story of Hered- 
ity and of Special Parental Influ- 
ences.” By An Observer. Price, 
cloth, 75 cents. 

“The Family Gymnasium.” Con- 
taining the most improved methods of 
applying Gymnastics, Calisthenic, 
Kinesipathic and Vocal Exercises to 
the Development of the Bodily Or- 
gans, the Invigorating of their Func- 
tions, the Preservation of Health, and 
the Cure of Diseases and Deformities. 
By R. T. Trall, M.D. 215 pages, 42 
illustrations. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

“The Relation of the Sexes.” By 
Mrs. E. B. Duffey. Author of “What 
Women Should Know.” Table of 
Contents.—Introductory | Chapter— 
Sexual Physiology—The Legitimate 
Social Institutions of the World: the 
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Orient—the ‘Legitimate Social In- 
stitutions of the World: the Oc- 
cident—Polygamy—Free Love and 
its Evils~Prostitution: Its History 
and Effects—Prostitution: Its Causes 
—Prostitution: Its Remedies—Chas- 
tity—Marriage and its Abuses—Mar- 
riage and its Uses—The Limitation of 
Offspring—Enlightened Parentage. 
Price, $1. 


“A Physician’s Sermon to Young 
Men.” By William Pratt, Price, 25 
cents, 


“The Better Way.” An Appeal to 
Men in Behalf of Human Culture 
through a Wiser Parentage. By A. 
E. Newton. Price, 25 cents. 


“Deep Breathing: or, Lung Gym- 
nastics as a Means of Promoting the 
Art of Song and of Curing Various 
Diseases of the Throat and Lungs.” 
By Sophia M. A. Ciccolina. Price, 
cloth, 50 cents. 


“Liver Complaint, Mental Dyspep- 
sia, and Headache.” Their Cure by 
Home Treatment. By M. L. Hol- 
brook, M.D. Price, $1. Contents— 
General View of the Liver—Func- 
tions of the Liver—The Bile: Its 
Quantity and Uses—Derangements of 
the Liver—Torpid Liver—Relation 
of the Liver to the Kidneys—Diseases 
Caused by Uric Acid—Diseases 
Caused by Deranged Liver—Effect of 
a Deranged Liver on the Nerves— 
Effect of Diseases of the Liver on the 
Heart—Causes of Liver Complaint— 
The Home Cure of Disease on the 
Liver—Miscellaneous Questions An- 
swered—Mental Dyspepsia: Its Treat- 
ment—Headaches and their Cure— 
Practical Notes Concerning Head- 
aches. 


“Parturition without Pain.” A Code 
of Directions for Avoiding most of 
the Pains and Dangers of Child-bear- 
ing. By M. L, Holbrook, M.D. 
Price, $1. 


[FEBRUARY 


Life of Dr. Francois Joseph Gall, 
Craniologist and Founder of Phrenol- 
ogy. Jessie A. Fowler. Containing 
20 illustrations, many of which have 
been specially drawn and photo- 
graphed for this work, and now pub- 
lished for the first time. Popular 
edition. Price, 25 cents. 


“Talks to My Patients: a Practical 
Handbook for the Maid, Wife and 
Mother.” My Mrs..R. B. Gleason, 
M.D., with a Portrait of the Author. 
New and enlarged edition. Price, 
$1.50. “Mrs. Gleason is able to say 
something to wives and to mothers 
which no man could say. There can 
be no difference of opinion about the: 
value of the practical suggestions she 
affords; which are characterized by 
sound philosophy and clear, good, 
sterling common sense. We wish the 
chapter ‘Confidential to Mothers’ 
might be published as a tract and sent 
to every mother in the land.”— 
From Harper’s Magazine. 


“Youth, Its Care and Culture.” By 
J. Mortimer Granville. To this has 
been added a paper by Grace Green- 
wood on “The Physical Education of 
a Girl,” also a paper on “Dress of 
Girls.” Price, $1. 


“Physical Culture.” Founded on: 
Delsartean Principles, with lessons on 
Exercising, Walking, Breathing, Rest- 
ing, Sleeping, Dress, etc., etc. Illus- 
trated. By Carrica Le Favre. Price,,. 
paper, 25 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


“Chastity, Its Physical, Intellectual: 
and Moral Advantages.” By Dr. M. 
L. Holbrook. Contents: What is- 
Chastity ?—Does Chastity Injure the 
Health ?—Advantages of Chastity— 
The Great Advantage of Chastity— 
Chastity and Children—Chastity and 
Virility—What the Sexual. Instinct 
has done for the World—The Cure— 
Appendix. Price, $1. 





